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THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE. 



It is with peculiar feelings that I come hither to-day. 
Twenty years have brought their changes, rocked their 
cradles, opened their graves, since I was a student here. 
You perhaps have revisited the neighborhood where some 
years of your childhood were passed ; marked improve- 
ments there which, though very real, brought you at best 
a kind of sorrowful satisfaction ; met faces familiar indeed, 
but certainly grown older ; and were reminded of the 
vanished by the presence of those who had come to their 
places, and who, however rightfully there, were yet alien 
and intrusive to you. Somewhat thus is it with me here. 
I mark improvements which I rejoice in, but which 
hardly satisfy my home-seeking heart. Here is the 
professor who opened to me the door to the German 
literature and smilingly waived me in. And here is the 
Classical professor who guided me into Tacitus and 
Sophocles, and from whose fine taste, more than from the 
lessons he gave mo, I derived somewhat of classical 
appreciation. And here is the Rhetorical professor, in 
those years and ever since, "my guide, philsopher and 
friend '* The new ones who are here, however, suggest 
the old ones who are gone, and who will come no more. 
I offer cheerful obeisance to whatever dignities ; but to 
to my retrospective mind. Dr. Champlin should be 
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president, — Dr. Champlin, whose most serious deficiency 
in his office, as at least one student viewed him, arose 
from a surface inability to show how large and gracious 
was his heart. And here, a shadowy figure before me, 
sits Prof. Lyford, whose mathematics could demonstrate 
nothing more certain than the invincible rectitude of his 
character. And here too is Prof. Hamlen. that accurate 
scholar and electric teacher, whose tireless zeal and utter 
conscientiousness made failure seem disgrace and 
superficiality contemptible. Indulge my memory. Swayed 
by the admonition that — 

" When the author of a good we know, 
Let us not fail to pay the debt we owe," 

how could I come here and not bear my testimony to the 
living, my tribute to the dead? 

Behold : one goeth and another cometh. , It is the law 
of the world. Yet the generations under varied conditions 
toil at the same tasks, measure themselves against the same 
problems, are nourished on the like food, spiritual as 
physical. With larger equipment, very likely by better 
method, you are doing what twenty years ago we did, 
what so many generations before us had been doing ; and 
for this, which in some quarters may seem your reproach, 
it may not have occured to you how near at hand, yet how 
ancient and venerable, is the precedent. By the same 
life-force by which nature reared the Carboniferous 
forests, she to-day nourishes the oak and the hemlock, — 
as you are forming minds on the Latin that trained the 
intellect of Bacon, and the Greek that instructed the 
eloquence of Cicero. . And a little farther analogy may 
take us. Whatever you may allow to the modern doctrine 
of the Origin of Species, nature surely manifests towards 
her children a conservative spirit and a large impartiality. 
She does not discard the old buttercups because she has 
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brought forth a new lichen ; but while appointing to the 
latter to drape the rocks, she leaves the former still to 
beautify the meadows. Whatever the tendency here and 
there i I doubt not we shall be guided by a like conserva- 
tism, nor discard the old classics because we have found 
a new science. Whether the more amusing or pathetic I 
hardly know — the zeal with which many a young man 
seizes the axe of reform, only with the ''years that bring 
the philosophic mind" to discover that he has been cutting 
out a private path off the highway of the world, which, 
following some instinct or some constraint, he has managed 
to bend round into that highway again. Many a 
pretentious movement has come to the like end or got lost 
in the thicket. Very conceivable it is that some future 
graduate may come here to lecture on the dark and 
barbarous ages before Thomas Huxley taught men to be 
scientific ; and possibly — and this seems to me the rather 
probable — this old way of culture, lengthening into such 
inconceivable distances behind you, may be the king's 
highway, into which all paths must bend. 

I am touching an important theme. Indulge me a 
word upon it. We hear of giving up languages for science ; 
and as to the wisdom of this, the discussion on either 
side is earnest. Giving up languages for science I suppose 
to be like giving up science for languages, not advancing 
knowledge but exchanging ignorance. The accumulations 
of learning after all are not so rapid that we need to throw 
away our old treasures to make space for our new ones ; 
and if the harvest ever exceeds the garner, I doubt not 
you will imitate the rich man in the Scripture and build 
larger, dreading the condemnation of the fool, not for 
doing so, but for failing to do so. With respect to 
languages and science. Alma Mater, I am sure, must make 
her own the royal impartiality of Dido : '^Tros Tyrlusque 
mihi nullo discrimine agetiir.'" Give to the sciences thei.i 
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place, to the languages their place. The former furnish 
a solid earth under our feet, a blessing we will not lightly 
prize. The latter, however, poise a heaven over our 
heads, whose winning and compelling beauty our retreats 
of learning, faithful to their high calling, will suffer no 
option whether to behold or no.* Possibly our education 
hitherto has been of heaven rather heavenly; let us take 
care that we do not make it in any prevailing sense 
earthy. We need our soil and our mines, but we cannot 
dispense with our stars. 

However, it is from friction of opinion that we come to 
clearer views ; and if a heady zeal may divert us from 
the path of wisdom, experience may be trusted to bring us 
back. Through this controversy it seems to me we are more 
likely to come to a juster conception of what language in 
its ultimate explanation is, and so to better methods of 
classical instruction, than to suffer serious abridgement of 
our classical studies. Many a good mind is misguided by 
a false antithesis, and in the terms science and language, 
we have such. While right and proper to distinguish 



* Within strict limitations we may doubt not the value of an elective 
system, the student held as a ship in the harbor which swings at cable's 
length, but is not allowed to drift to sea. The drifting to sea, however, 
under the extreme application of the elective system, seems to me the 
danger. 

I was impressed with this thought last summer, when visiting a 
university in the far West, the general aim of whose college department 
is about the same as that of Bowdoin or Dartmouth. The elective system 
there allows the student to select his courses of study pretty much as he 
will ; and as a consequence fifty four per cent of the students take no 
classical training whatever. After being told this I felt like saying to the 
first student I met : Young man, go East for your education. You may 
there find an alma mater who as foster mother will not surrender the 
mother's obligation to constrain, but with gentle yet firm insistence will 
compel you to receive a blessing the chances are something more than 
even you otherwise might lose. 
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physical and linguistic studies, they are supposed by 
multitudes to mark a contrast between science and that 
which is not science, that which is ruled by no scientific 
principle and is capable of no scientific unfolding, — 
"mere words," to quote a phrase once used by Prof. 
Youmans. And this consideration has vast import with 
many minds. I know not that it is maintained, with 
reference to the subject merely, that the study of worms 
or beetles is more exalting than that of Greek roots, or 
that, with a view to intellectual or spiritual expansion, a 
page of chemistry is preferable to a chorus of ^schylos. 
There is, however, a haunting suspicion of a contrast 
beyond, on the one side law and the large spaces of the 
universe into which it leads, on the other side mechanism, 
a very useful and beautiful mechanism, but essentially 
that, a product of human fashioning at most and best. 
As one forcibly stated the thought a little time ago: 
* 'Science at its lowest terms introduces me to the work of 
God ; language at ite highest merely shows me the 
work of man.'' The mistake lurking here it is for science 
to educate out of us ; and we shall be far on towards the 
end of this controversy when that mistake is discarded. 
For then it will be seen that man is a part of that nature 
of which earth and ocean are but otiier parts, that 
his language blossoms as naturally as the dandelions and 
the primroses blossom. Men will then be prepared to 
believe, what of course the scholar knows, that whether 
language be taught scientifically or not there pertain to it 
all the conditions of a science — growth, development, 
organization by law. What was that mechanical operation 
by which, after some eighteen centuries, a patois in Gaul 
was transformed into the beautiful language of Ff ance ? 
or that by which the dialect of the Ormulum was 
refined into the dialect of Chaucer, and this again into the 
dialect of Hawthorne? Law, — study well the Latin 
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subjuDctive and you shall find that ; mark the successive 
changes in the formation of words and you shall come 
upon a thread of law. And this, not the foolishness or 
wit of man, rules and oi-ganizes language. Canute could 
not stay the tide ; no more can Pope or Emperor change 
a vocable. And here shall be the practical issue of this 
controversy, not in that science shall supplant language 
in our retreats of learning, but in that she shall win to her 
method. This is what has happened in that larger 
presentation of language known as Pliilology ; why not in 
that smaller presentation of it we know as Greek or Latip ? 
Indeed, unless my eyes deceive me as I look into the 
modern grammar, the tendency is umraistakably this 
way, and prophetic of a time when the study of any 
language shall be the study of a science too ; and the 
student shall be thus trained to look into his heaven, not 
with a lover's dreamy eyes, but witli the astronomer's far- 
reaching gaze. 

Law, — that mysterious necessity by which stars burn 
and daises bloom, by it too these airy symbols by which I 
speak to you and the syntax by which I arrange them. If 
it piled the Laurentian rocks, it organized the grammar of 
Demosthenes as well. And its scope, I dare to think, 
extends broadly to letters. As it makes possible a 
scientific study of language, so also of literature ; and for 
this I offer a plea. 

Literature law-shaped ; — let me show what I mean. 

In his delightful last volume Matthew Arnold discussing 
the poet Gray, undertakes to explain how one so largely 
endowed, not wanting in ambition nor cut off before his 
prime, should accomplish so little. The conclusion he 
comes to he expresses in these words: "Gray, a born 
poet, fell upon an age of prose. He fell upon an age 
whose task was such as to call forth in general, men's 
powers of understanding, wit, and cleverness rather 
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than their deepest powers of mind and soul. . . . 
Gray, with the qualities of mind and soul of a genuine 
poet, was isolated in his century. Maintaining and fortify- 
ing them by the loftiest studies he yet could not educe 
them. The want of a genial atmosphere, the failure of 
sympathy in his contemporaries were too great." From 
what we know of Gray, we might accept this judgment on 
authority less high. It hints, however, a truth larger 
than itself, which may be conveyed in the remark that the 
writer, however exceptional his powers, is never an 
exotic in his time. Gray in the middle of the eighteenth 
century was a magnolia on a glacier's moraine ; in the 
chilly air he simply could not blossom. The more we 
study the more we must feel that literature in a large 
way must be the utterance of life, not the life of authors 
merely, but of their nation and age. My thought 
implies that could Spenser be transferred from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century, whatever he might 
produce, it could not be the Shepherd's Calendar ; that 
could Browning have been the contemporary of Pope, 
whatever he had brought forth, it could not have been 
Saul, You do not look for may-flowers in the gardens 
of Los Angeles, nor for passion-flowers in the home of 
the edelweiss ; no more shall you look for the character- 
istic literary flora of one age in another. It follows that 
those special influences that stir life should be felt by 
literature, and so we find it. Commerce, discoveries, 
inventions, wars, social reforms, political revolutions, 
foreign literatures, religious revivals, the varying aspects 
of philosophical opinion, are all felt by, and explain 
contemporary literature. They are all matters which the 
student of letters cannot afford to pass by. Of the 
influence of philosophical opinion, we have in our English 
letters an interesting illustration, which I recall no 
author who has pointed out. It may be affirmed with great 
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confidence, I think, that English literature has blossomed 
at its fairest in times when the thinking of England has 
been stirred by a spiritual philosophy. Now, in philoso- 
phy the English intellect, always excepting George 
Berkeley, has never been strong on the spiritual side. If 
great in common-sense, it has not been great in the sense 
that is uncommon ; while building solidly on earth, it has 
shown little of the speculative daring that essays the 
skies. While, therefore, its heavy-footed and common- 
sense philosophy has been, in the main, a domestic product, 
its Idealism has been imported. The best impulses of 
English letters, therefore, have come from abroad, — 
Greece, Italy, Germany, have furnished the kindling 
thought. And this may stand for a long series of 
illustrations which should show the shaping influences of 
life to be the interpreting forces of our literature. 

And the truth we are thus brought to enables us to place 
life against literature with question of large import. In 
pursuance of it we ask, for instance, not>What does 
Chaucer teach ? a question we may go to the Canterbury 
Tales and answer, but. As the outcome and flower of the 
fourteenth century, what is the teaching of Chaucer? — a 
question we must explore the fourteenth-century life to 
answer. We may ask, not what Marlowe's drama means, 
or Spenser's poem, or Sidney's sonnets, or Hooker's 
theology ; but. As a product of the seventeenth century, 
what does the Elizabethan literature mean? And so 
throughout the scope of letters we may extend the vast 
inquiry. 

The truth of this relation of life and letters I know not 
that anybody to-day disputes ; but certainly in our literary 
studies it has to no degree the recognition that is its due. 
As it must be the basis of the large study of literature I 
ask for, I will venture somewhat fully to illustrate it, and ^ 
to do this I w^ill appeal to our English letters. One fact. 
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and that of tremendous significance, the creative power 
of genius, we may not seek to explain. Surely, you say, 
there is something in the plays of Shakespeare with which 
times have nothing to do. It may be answered that 
genius must breathe the common air and work such 
material as is at hand ; and with this remark in simple 
reverence we will leave this august theme alone. Strange are 
the ways of men ! They ponder Shakespeare and Goethe 
and Dante, and ask if there be a God ! 

It is in the latter half of the fourteenth century that, 
as readers, we are first drawn to English literature. 
Feudalism is still in its vigor, though gunpowder, 
destined to explode it, has been invented. England is 
full of martial enthusiasm. The stirring impulses of the 
Crusades are yet in the blood. The air is still eloquent 
of Crecy and Poictiers. Gorgeous tournaments are the 
entertainment of the court. Chivalry is in its flower. 

Turning from the martial aspects of the time, the picture 
is that of a sullen winter day, with streaks of light here 
and there which suggest a clearing. High-life is blossom- 
ing into ostentation and luxury ; low-life is trodden 
correspondingly. Property is insecure, life unsafe, labor 
starved. Love-courts are in vogue, which settle questions 
of love with little respect for the common laws of man , 
with none whatever for the laws of God. Personal 
morality is gross, manners without delicacy. An Arizona 
mining-camp of to-day were scandalized by what society 
then smiled upon as harmless badinage. 

Religion hardly touches the life, though shadowing it 
with a wing of ostentation. Mendicant friars, like 
Egypt's frogs, are everywhere, peddling relics, selling 
pardons. However, and here is one of the streaks of 
light, the ''Morning Star of the Reformation*' has risen. 
Wickliffe is preaching his sermons and translating the 
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Bible, and his barefoot Lollards are abroad with a 
regenerating gospel. 

Though the universities are full of students who 
study Aristotle enough, at least, to misunderstand 
him, the great mass of the people cannot read, 
and their source of intellectual satisfaction is 
romance, of which the air is full. It is indigenous ; 
it has come in with the Troubadours from France ; Italy, 
awakened by the genius of Dante, is furnishing a rich 
instalment. It is sung in song ; it is shaped into 
allegory ; it is told in tale, — romance of daring, at 
which men exult, of folly, at which they laugh, of 
suffering, at which they weep. 

Such is the England of this period, an England 
in whose vigor of character there is something to 
hope ; yet an England lured forward by no grand 
vision and kindled by no grand sentiment ; an England 
of possibilities you can believe in, — an alluvial bog, 
rich in productive energies, and over which you may 
see the rustle of future harvests, yet needing to be drained 
and elevated. 

But what material here ! What a Vanity Fair might a 
Thackeray have painted! How should a Burns, ever 
tender to the wronged, have chanted the lyric of humanity ! 
Peace ! Is it Horace at the court of Tarquinius you ask 
for? Victor Hugo in the camp of Charles Martel? None 
such as these came, but Chaucer, a genuine product of 
his time, though striking root far beneath it and in stature 
far above it. 

It seems strange, a literature fashioned, completed by 
one author; yet thus practically it was. The writers we 
find near him, Langland and Gower, though not without 
historic significance, are no more to him than the Nevada 
foot-hills to the Sierras that soar above them. Those we 
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explore with the student's dogged pertinacity; him we 
read in simple joy. 

I believe I appreciate Chaucer. But between the tops 
of the tallest trees and the blue heavens there is always 
some space, a truth whereof in our appreciations 
-we need at times to be reminded ; and we cannot 
understand an author until we limit him. The 
debt of our language to Chaucer for fixing its standard 
and proving its capacities is enormous. He reveals the 
scholar, worthy of his own Clerk of Oxford, who — 

** Was lever hav at. his beddes hed 
A twenty bokes clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 
Than robes rich, or fidel, or satitrie." 

His intellect is profound and comprehensive ; he has a 
keenness of observation nothing eludes ; he possesses a 
creative imagination which touches nothing it does not 
transform ; he uses common material, wood, brick, stone, 
mortar, and behold the miracle ! — a temple with its fair 
proportions and its airy grace. He has poetic sensibility 
of the finest order ; an artist's feeling for what is fine in 
poetic structure ; nothing can surpass the delicate shadings 
of his language or commonly the modulation of his 
rhythm. He has a keen eye for nature, which he paints 
with tenderness and fidelity ; his humor is rich ; his 
satire searching ; in tenderness, few have ever surpassed 
him ; he is apt at allegory ; as a story-teller he reigns 
in literature the king. 

Such are some of the endowments by which he imparts 
to his verse its perennial charm. 

However, as you find in English life at this time no 
grand incentive, so you find none in Chaucer. His mind 
is held by no inspiring vision ; his verse is irradiated by 
no uplifting philosophy. That in a mild way he sym- 
pathized with Wickliffe is plain ; that he kindled into any 
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enthusiasm over that brave reformer is not evident. He 
is a reflector of his time ; in him its manners, standards, 
tastes, its virtues and its vileness, are embalmed and 
preserved for us. We spend with him very rarely an 
exalted, never a tedious, often a delighted hour, and turn 
from him how frequently with the happy reflection that 
our sewers are under ground. Students, in their enthu- 
siasm, have spread over his work the lesson of his 
nobler Tales^ forgetting the dramatic impartiality by 
which he paints the coarse and garrulous Wif of Bathe, 
as he paints the beautiful and suffering Griselde, and 
bestows on the Poure Persone a not more careful pencil 
than upon the Miller and the Reve. He is artist, not 
moralist, and paints what is, not what ought to be. In 
short, though his age's fairest child, he is yet the child of 
his age. He draws into himself its better and its worse, 
and transmutes both into his song. Between the century 
and its bard we have here an almost ideal correspondence. 
Why a tree of such gigantic structure grew then and 
there the Gracious Heaven may show us, if it will. But 
the soil into which it struck Jts roots, and the chemicals 
it drew therefrom, and how it organized them in its noble 
and exuberant fruitage, eyes such as ours may see. 

Why the English mind, which in Chaucer had shown 
such possibilities, for a hundred and fifty years was 
practicially inert, who will, may find the reason. If there 
was not great doing, however, there was great preparing, 
preparing commensurate with a doing such as this world 
has not often seen. 

The forces behind that wonderful literature we name 
for Elizabeth, in part the}' were at home and immediate, 
in part foreign and remote. The geologist teaches us bow 
our earth, scorched by heat, rent by frosts, buried in 
snow, pelted by rains, torn by ice, is thus prepared for 
verdure and blossom; and among irien, we find the 
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analogue. The disasters that drove the English armies 
from the continent, the protracted and bloody wars of the 
Roses, the long and remorseless quarrel of Henry VIII 
with Rome, which, begun for the attainment of an 
infamous marriage. Heaven guided to the tearing of 
England from the Papacy, the Catholic reaction which 
came with Mary and the perscutions which have given her 
reign a place among the chief horrors of history, were 
all broadly and deeply disciplinary. And when at length, 
midway the reign of the great Elizabeth, the cannon of 
Drake drove the Spanish Armada into the storms of the 
ocean, the English people with peace at home, no enemy 
abroad to fear, a spiritual and intellectual incubus thrown 
off, strong for the energies that had been taxed and brave 
for the terrors passed, looked out upon a new career. 

Thus at home. Let us turn our eyes abroad. Every age 
has its greatest living statesman, and the favorite son is 
an historical ubiquity. As I study those who have 
received that coronation, however, I am led to doubt 
whether in the greatest living statesman we are sure to 
have the greatest living benefactor, and the favorite son is 
not sure to be the historian's favorite. Of the brilliant 
and applauded of the fifteenth century, one and all must 
give place to an obscure mechanic, — his name and nation- 
ality yet in dispute — Coster or Gutenberg, Dutch or 
German was he? who brought forth the world-reshaping 
invention of printing by moveable types. Just in season 
by its vast incentives to further the new awakening, 
the printing-press had become a recognized force in 
England. 

But more. I have mentioned Dante and the awakening 
of Italy from the quickening of his genius. Chaucer felt 
him directly and indirectly ; and for the last three hundred 
years no other foreign name has been so significant in our 
English letters. Where during those years of bitternesss had 
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been that fertilizing literature? Shut out, obscured as the 
storm or fog obscures the sun, by the conditions whence 
that bitterness. When the day's interest was an auto-da-fe 
at Smithfield, Petrach not unnaturally was postponed, and 
Baccaccio*s yielded to graver tales. Now, however, men 
turned to the shining page and experienced deep, vivify- 
ing thrills. 

But yet more. The work of Wickliffe, as men reckon, 
had come to nothing ; Lollardy had been trampled out ; 
John Huss, the protomartyr of the Reformation, had 
i-eceived his fiery baptism ; and still unshaken and 
seemingly impregnable stood the hoary wrong. The 
religious system of Christendom was simply a Bastile of 
which the successor of St. Peter was Chief Warden. 
However, a fact unknown, a mine had been opened 
underneath the Bastile, and that mine was charged. The 
part we perform ofttimes how little do we know ! When 
Hell-gate, at the entrance of New York harbor, was 
exploded, a little child, guided by a higher wisdom, yet all 
unconscious what she did, fired the mine. So now, a 
monk humble and obscure, not knowing what he did, but 
guided by the Higher Wisdom, shall we not say? fired the 
min€ whose explosion shook the world. The Bastile fell, 
and spirits in prison bounded into the sunlight and fresh 
air of liberty. The Reformation with its vast and electric 
awakening had come. It was here^ it was there ; as the 
lightening eometh out of the east, and shineth even into 
the west, so was this coming of the Son of man. 

And even yet more. As in these latter years we have 
gone into the bowels of the earth for that wherewith to 
light our dwellings, so then, searching through the centuries 
of obscuration and forgetfulness, men discovered the 
illuminating power of Homer's song and of Plato*s divine 
philosophy. 

The Invention of Printing, Italian Literature, the 
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Protestant Reformation, the Revival of Learning, these 
tremendous impulses, any one of them enough to have 
stirred to a grand endeavor, brought almost simultaneously 
to bear, upon England just emerged from the terrible 
struggles of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, had a 
significance of which exaggeration were difficult. Just 
facing a new future, stirred by such incentive, eyes open 
to such boundless vision, new-born into religious freedom, 
given a philosophy that meant wings to fly with, before 
what venture shall she hesitate! And the result — that 
stupendous fact known as the Elizabethan literature. 

Of this literature it is dangerous to speak lest one 
should find no end of speaking. Why Marlowe came 
just then, why Spenser and Sidney and Shakespeare, is 
among the secrets the stars guard as their own, and it is 
in vain that men inquire. But the great, common 
characteristics of that literature, too congruous are they 
with this order of circumstance, for us to conceive it 
possible there is no connection between them. We go 
back to it again and again, and always to experience 
from it the like impulses, and always to feel through them 
the emancipated and quickened mind. It is peculiarly a 
literature of courage ; the calm confidence with which 
the youthful Bacon wrote, ''I take all knowledge for my 
province," no more than illustrates the assurance with 
which men turned to the tasks and problems that invited 
them. It is a literature of adventure ; like the intrepid 
Raleigh on the Atlantic deep, men put forth upon the sea 
of thought, searching islands whereof they vaguely 
surmised or continents of which they dimly dreamed. 
Spenser was another Columbus ; Marlowe and Shakes- 
peare were explorers of new worlds ; — daring voyagers, 
sailing an ocean of which they had no chart, and only the 
stars to guide them ! It is a literature of inspiration, born 
of the quickened soul, if any ever was. If not Siloa's 
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brook at least the Pierian spring had been drunken from. 
Within men felt ; without they saw ; heaven arched above 
them ; raptures thrilled their hearts ; hence the peculiar 
and perennial enchantment that rests upon the page. 
Open its great characteristic writers, and what do you 
meet if not the jubilee of genius spreading its wings upon 
the atmosphere, and finding there is no flight it may not 
dare ? 

Another picture. We come to the eighteenth century, 
— another life, or death in life, if you prefer so to call it. 
In our study of English literature we mark in every 
period some peculiar character of foreign influence. 
Chaucer drew largely from Italy. The Elizabethan 
writers went likewise to Italy, more to Greece, — in either 
case seeking inspiration, which in either case was found. 
In the eighteenth century men were looking to France, 
though not for inspiration, but for model. It was indeed 
a time when France might give law to letters, the brilliant 
age of Louis XIV. It was law, however, in its superficial 
aspects that Englishmen received. The lesson they 
-sought to learn was that of balanced periods and sharp 
antitheses. Form outweighed substance ; a polished 
phrase extenuated a false philosophy, and Wit was a 
fourth person in the Trinity whom the literati wor- 
shipped. 

This, however, was but symptomatic. It was but 
natural, you may find it urged, that an age so 
exuberant as that of Elizabeth should be followed by a 
less inspired and more formal period ; but the disease 
lay deeper. There are two books, in their spirit far as 
heaven and earth apart, yet printed within four years of 
each other, which, following a studious whim of my 
own, I once read together. They are Hudibras and 
Paradise Lost; the latter the great epic of defeated 
Puritanism, in which the genius of the Elizabethan age 
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flaraed into its expiring glory ; the former representing 
the scoff and levity of the conquering reaction from 
Puritanism, the book in its day of surpassing popularity, 
which even Charles II could turn from his women and 
his dogs to read. Pass from one to the other, and in the 
contrast see the two Englands, the England of that 
buffoonery, the England of that song. 

In the period of which I speak, however, the England 
of Hudihras was getting theological. Following the 
lead of a few strong thinkers, as Bolingbroke and 
Shaftsbury and Toland, it swelled the somewhat imposing 
arra}^ of Deism. Deism had its day, and exercised its 
natural influence, which was a chill in the air. It told 
men of a God indeed, but in terms that suggested that 
they might as well be without him, — in fact, to all 
practical intents, they were without him. A God he was, 
needful to the explanation of the system of things, but 
far off, unrevealed, inaccessible, who had given man for 
guidance, not Himself, nor Bible, nor Christ, but what 
was vaguely called the Light of Nature. And something 
more. The illuminating and inspiring philosophy of 
Plato had been superseded by the Sensationalism of 
Locke, whose central doctrine, in texture coarser or finer, 
not once or twice has swayed human minds, and always 
brought an incrustation of ice upon the heart. The altar 
fires burned low. Voltaire, coming into England, found 
the congenial atmosphere of the free-thinking France he 
had left behind. Aspiration waned ; vision faded. And 
the effect of this upon literature? — Let it be granted that 
there were brilliant writers in that period, men of genius 
and of power. But in what other time since books were 
written will you look for a literature so soulless? It 
produced, indeed, a classic style of prose ; but poetry, as 
a passion of the heart, was well nigh extinguishecl. You 
turn over the characteristic authors — Pope, Swift, Field- 
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ing, Hume, Gibbon, — measured by the intellect, men of 
no ordinary stature, yet in their multifarious writings 
what evidence that their souls responded to any vision, 
or even that they had souls at all? In one judge all. 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire^ in 
the scope of its learning, its majestic marshalling of 
events, we may well believe, as its latest editor would 
have us, the greatest history ever written. Scholarship 
how vast, insight how searching and profound, rhetori- 
cian's art how consummate ! Yet, viewed from another side, 
reason is not wanting to those who turn from the page 
with a weariness on their hearts. You may pardon his 
satires, — indeed, they are often well deserved. You may 
be tolerant of his judgments on many debated questions. 
Things many would like not to believe, we may as well 
admit that he justifies with arguments not easily refuted. 
But what do we say to the fact that, measuring the curve 
of events of the profoundest and sublimest significance, 
his pen is never driven by a bounding heart, that his is 
never the kindled and so kindling word? Wonderful, 
majestic book ! Imposing as Mausoleus' tomb and like 
that the abode of death ! And there is just time to put 
forth a distrust of the higher quality of any literature that 
is influenced by a sensational philosophy. Even our own 
age may suggest comparison. Since the bright morning 
of our century when Wordsworth wrote his Tintern 
Abbey, it seems to me a shadow has been gathering on 
our literature, the significance of which I am very sure I 
understand. Half the peculiar significance of Browning 
to us is in the fact that, standing for the spirit of that 
earlier day, the foggy materialism about us disparts, 
revealing a real heaven over our heads as we are swayed 
by his imperial song. You may sa}^ that with philosophies 
genius has naught to do. The results of your studies, 
then, are different from mine. Genius may mount up 
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with wings as eagles ; but no more than eagles can it out-, 
soar its atmosphere After all, as Emerson will have it, 
*'faith makes us." You remember the picture in 
Pilgrim's Progress^ of the fire on which a fiend pours 
water that he may quench it, and an angel oil to keep it 
burning. As a child, perhaps you speculated on the fate 
of the fire had the augel withheld the oil, and how much 
bnghter had been the flame had the fiend poured no water. 
The picture may serve as parable. Genius may be the 
fire, philosophy the oil or water. 

Thus, on the most casual survey do we mark, a 
correspondence between a time and its literature, a 
correspondence which, as one explores more deeply 
becomes more impressive. And this correspondence 
makes possible what I call the scientific study of literature* 
the study of it, that is, as an effect in relation with its 
cause, binding the two together in one coherency of 
thought. This is the root idea of science, I suppose, 
effect and cause placed over against each other. Geology, 
physiology, astronomy, are sciences in no other sense than 
this. And the facts they deal with would yield as little 
science as the facts of literature, if studied as literature is 
prevailingly studied. It is the method of study we apply 
to stones and stars that I would have broadly applied to 
letters. 

You turn over the Romaunt of the Rose, noting 
curious and interesting phrases, and most heartly I 
commend you. This, however, is at most only collecting 
specimens, and is a geology I ask of you. Y^'ou spend a 
happy hour over the Fcerie Queene and bring from it a 
few choice quotations. That is gathering flowers, both 
delightful and profitable to do. It is, however, a botany 
I ask of you. Y^'ou devote an evening to the Essays of 
Bacon, — devote many to them I pray you. But thus, in the 
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main, I suspect, yon are ohserviug stars, and it is an 
astronomy I commend to you. 

It seems to me a large part of what we call studying 
literature is collecting specimens, or flower-gathering or 
star-gazing. - The specimens are interesting, the flowers 
are beautiful and the stars are brilliant ; but by such 
study no organizing law is seen through them. It is 
the possibility of a larger and fairer result to which ray 
mind is liolden. 

With a little pressure, we break through the frail 
barrier of Chaucer's dialect ; and the explorations of a few 
delightful weeks give us fair acquaintance with his realm 
of manifold enchantment. To explore, however, the roots 
of Chaucer, to search out in the virgin England of the 
fourteenth century the rich chemicals which he organized 
in the fruitage which he bore, to place them over against 
each other — England in a large sense the explanation of 
Chaucer, Chaucer the interpretation of England, — this is 
another matter, and it is this I commend to you. 

We read the great Elizabethan authors. Do we fail to 
discover that by a law analogous to that which restricts 
every flora to its zone, those authors only then and 
there could haye written so, that that literature is a 
natural product pf the sixteenth-century England, that 
through the mighty plowing and the mighty fertilizing 
and the mighty seeding and the mighty sunshine came 
the mighty harvest? If so, then to us it is merely a fact 
detached and fugitive, great in itself, but in a large sense 
meaning nothing in particular. Shakespeare and Bacon, 
vast in their achievement, are then without historic 
relationship. Somehow they came ; perhaps the kindly 
stars dropped them down ; earth, at any rate, has 
furnished us no clue to them. It is the investigation of 
this literature as the utterance of human life stirred to its 
profoundest depths that I commend to you. 
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We have opeued the vohime of the eighteenth centui^. 
Has a change come over the constitution of the human 
mind, is the soul something other than it was that 
literature has taken on such another character? Is not 
the change due rather to a bane that is in the sunshine 
and a frost that is in the air? We do not like to preach 
the doctrine of circumstance, yet we mark a vast practical 
difference between a June and a November sk3\ Under 
the nurture of a spiritual philosophy, Plato instead of 
Locke, had all been the same? The thought deeply 
meditated were incredible. I do verily believe that under 
the expanding and stimulating influence of a spiritual 
philosophy, Pope, with his really fine poetic sensibility, 
might have written poetry that should have been the joy 
and solace of the ages, whereas, in his most quoted page 
he is hardly more than the exquisite rhymer of a borrowed 
philosophy he did not understand ; that Swift, with his 
colossal intellect, should have left a fairer monu- 
ment of his genius than A Tale of a Tub, and found in 
man something better than his yahoo ; that the Shake- 
speare of historians, departing in no degree from the 
severities of history, and teaching, as to the letter, not 
otherwise than as he taught, should have made his vast 
structure a living temple, not an august grave ; yes, and 
that souls vocal, yet repressed, to the joy of the world 
might have put forth their song. We think of Collins 
and Gray, to both the skylark's note and to both the 
eagle's poise, yet living in an atmosphere in which they 
could not sing, on which they could not soar. Observe 
the spirit of the time in the irony with which Dr. Johnson, 
the oracle of his age, approaches Gray's Progress of 
Poesy ^ since Dryden's day the one loftiest strain. ''My 
process has now brought me to the wonderful Wonder of 
Wonders." 

It is in a large way the relation of the eighteenth 
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eeutury philosophy to the eighteenth century literature, 
that, as students of literature, I commend to you. 

It is along this line of correspondence, — life on the one 
side, literature, its outcome and interpretation, on the 
other, that I plead for your interest. Just to absorb from 
an author his beauty or his wisdom is much ; but until you 
have seen him in relation with his people and his age, his 
most important lesson has not been reached by you. In 
Bacon you may find nuggets of more than golden wisdom ; 
a philosopher for all time he may be ; yet study him again 
if you have failed to find him in a special sense a seven- 
teenth-centary philosopher. Passages of Emerson seem 
to have nothing to do with time or country : but until it is 
clear to our minds that our nineteenth-century New Eng- 
land with its bravest hopes and deepest longings speaks 
through him, we have not learned him. Studying litera- 
ture thus is studying it in its largeness. And the scope 
of investigation to which it opens of course is boundless 
It reaches up into philosophies more comprehending than 
any literatures, as the blue vault above as is larger than 
all the orbs it holds. It reaches out. The roots of any 
literature may ramify the ages. 

A bright young woman once asked my advice as to 
some reading in the sources of the Faerie Queene In a 
spirit of bantering suggestion I wrote on a slip of paper, 
the Dialogues of Plato and the Diinna Comynedia. of 
Dante. Her e3'ebrows arched as she read, and she asked 
with a quiet smile, '*Is this all?" No, indeed; there is 
a long and serious study yet of the England in which 
Spenser lived. **But pray, how have Plato and Dante to 
do with the Faerie Queene?* As the mulberry has to do 
with the cocoon of the silk-worm. ''But I am satisfied 
with my silk." If it be to you only the material of a 
gown it is suflicient ; if a problem to your mind, however, 
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you must surely take account of the mulberr}^ Our 
culture may clothe us, may adorn us ; but its fairest 
results will never be reached by us while it is but a 
garment we will wear. Study literature, I would urge, in 
its sources. Go to the fountains whence its inspirations 
flow. 

May I take advantage of the fact that this is a college 
audience — the college mine? Of course, of such study 
there were no end ; but even here in these brief four years, 
with all the other tasks that engage, a brave beginning 
could be made. I have often thought that, had I a 
shaping influence in an institution such as this, among the 
required courses should be one embracing the great 
masters of our literature, certainly to the time of Addison, 
I think to that of Wordsworth. They should be studied 
iu themselves and in their relations, studied as stars with 
reference to the laws that rule them and the nebulae that 
evolved them This should imply labor, you say. Yes ; 
but I must be pardoned for remembering that it is students 
I am addressing, young men and young women con- 
secrated to knowledge, to whom any ignorance that a 
reasonable toil can distance is but another word for 
disgrace and failure. The labor this would imply, 
however, I think I could add to the burdens you now 
carry and still dare to quote — 

" That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me " 

And I say this under the guidance of a memory. Such a 
course should require an average weekly hour in the 
lecture-room, and a directed and systematic reading not 
greater in amount than I did while here, not greater than 
many of these young men and young women are doing ; — 
directed and systematic I say, whereas, I suspect your 
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readini^ may now be somewhat aimless and desultory. 
And in this reflection I am guided too by an experience. 
I have been much accustomed to have classes about me, 
— earnest young men and young women. Coming to a 
period I have been wont to say : Here is this life, with its 
thoughts, aims, visions, worships, the books that nourished 
it. the institutions that dwarfed it, — in various form 
the food on which it throve, the famine by which it 
starved ; and here in this literature is the outcome and 
result of it. These books are the utterance of that time ; 
through these authors thus spoke their age. I claim 
to have reached no great results ; but such as I have 
reached have given me faith in my method and a vision 
of what a wiser and stronger might realize. 

But whether here or no the field is open, and the • 
satisfactions I have found in it, young men and young 
women, are for you. In our English literature there is a 
great book waiting to be written. Taine undertook it, and 
failed, of course, for he is a Frenchman. May your success 
be better. The world may or ma}** not reward you. Very 
well ; the reward the scholar reaches to is not of this 
world. The world paid Milton eighteen pounds for 
Paradise Lost^ and if he will give me faculty for smaller 
money, please God, I will write another. The world got 
its epic somewhat too cheaply, but Milton was well paid. 
There is a sermon for us here in a passage of Emerson, 
applicable to all, but which of all the scholar should most 
surely heed : *'If you serve an ungrateful master, serve 
him more. Put God in your debt." 

It is a great subject I hold before you, — by easy rank 
one of the two or three greatest ; accept it, study it, in its 
limitless proportions. Study it, fellow students, study all 
things in their largeness. To the brave intellect only the 
task that is measureless. Among the dreads of the 
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scholar should be the little problem. If yoii have a 
studious task it is perfectly clear that you can perform, 
that does not stretch before you into the impossible, turn 
away from it, as unworthy of you. There are infinite 
seas to be sailed, infinite depths to be sounded, infinite 
heights to be scaled, and these are for you. There is 
indeed a pathos that overhangs all great endeavor. 

** That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it ; 
This high man, with a great thing to pursue. 

Dies ere he knows it. 
That low man goes on adding one to one. 

His hundred 's soon hit ; 
This high man, aiming at a million. 

Misses an unit." 

Yes, thus it is; and yet to. our every heart is the 
admonition — 

*' Greatly begin ! though thou have time 
But for a li/b^e that sublime, — 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime." 
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